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DOMENICO FETTI: THE PARABLE OF THE MOTE 
AND THE BEAM 


have recently acquired an excep- 
tional parable by Domenico Fetti.' 
In its naive symbolism and succinctness 
the Parable of the Mote and the Beam is 
unusual in this charming branch of 
Fetti’s versatile achievement. A rough 
beam, presumably protruding from a 
structure outside the picture, at the 
right, thrusts its jagged end toward the 
self-satisfied old 


points an admonishing finger toward an 


eve of a man who 
eager youth whose extended left thumb 
seems to return the old man’s gesture. 
Three long splinters have broken away 
from the beam and point at the young 
man's eye. These splinters of course 
My Dr. 


Panofsky, who is widely versed in Ba- 


symbolize the Mote. friend 
roque iconology, knows of no precedent 
for these symbols, so it is probable that 
the audaciously obvious symbolism is 
Fetti's own. To complete his picture, 
Fetti needed only parts of a wall on 
which the old man might sit and the 
young man lean. A ruinous base sup- 
porting a big vase at the left, and the 
end of a wall with projecting small 
plants at the right, form a simple pro- 
scenium within which the two figures 
stand out against a marbled grayish sky. 
Among the many parables by Fetti I 
hardly know one, except the Sower of 
Tares, at Worcester, which is so succinct 
and free from merely picturesque acces- 
sories. The main color accord is between 

| By an exchange of the Madonna by Bicci 
di Lorenzo in the Cannon Collection (J. P. 
Richter Catalogue, No. 46). Miss Dorothy 
Willard’s gift of a Bicci di Lorenzo (Record 
of the Museum of Historie Art, 1, 1) made 
the Cannon version virtually a duplicate, and 
enabled us to add a picture more congruous 


to the general North Italian scope of the 
Cannon gift. 


o 


~ 


the characteristic deep wine-red of the 
old man’s mantle and the olive brown 
of the young man’s long coat. The sky 
shows only one small area of muted blue. 
Otherwise there is little to note in the 
composition except the cutting off of the 
young man’s feet, in proper Baroque 
fashion, by the frame. The picture is 
painted on a panel and measures 0.57 m. 
x 0.405 m. 

These charming parables must have 
been, to judge by the numerous repeti- 
tions, immensely popular when they 
were painted. But they quickly dropped 
into obscurity, from which they were 
quite recently retrieved as an incident 
in the revival of interest in the Baroque. 
Fetti’s parables have a somewhat iso- 
lated position both as regards the dying 
Renaissance and the incipient Baroque. 
There is nothing much like them; per- 
haps the closest analogy is with the few 
little Biblical stories of Murillo, a re- 
freshing episode in his generally senti- 
mental accomplishment. Did space per- 
mit, I should be tempted to analyze 
critically the delightful quality of Fetti's 
parables. As it is, I may only insist on 
their lack of precedent, on their entire 
originality. Certainly Fetti drew nothing 
from the proletarian tenebrism of Cara- 
vaggio. From the rustic quality of the 
Bassani he may have taken a hint. It 
seems possible that he may have admired 
the candor and simplicity of Giovanni di 
San Giovanni. But this tells little either 
about the directness of his approach, 
or about the richness of an execution 
which, though profiting by Venetian ex- 
emplars, is too idiosyncratic to be called 
Venetian. On the side of content, the 


directing cause may have been simply 
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his understanding reading of the words 
of Christ—his sense that these simple 
anecdotes carried weighty meanings 
which needed no more emphasis than the 
Saviour himself had given them. The lov- 
ing care Fetti gave to their execution 
may have been his recognition of the 
beauty of holiness in the phrases that 
dropped from Jesus’ lips. All this is in 
the realm of hypothesis, for we know 
next to nothing about Fetti as a man. 
His painting tells us that he was a gen- 
tle and perceptive spirit. Beyond this 
far too generic statement we are unable 
to venture. 

Fetti’s parables in their intimacy fall 
a little outside both the Renaissance and 
little 
tures were probably painted at Venice 
in the last decade of Fetti's short life, 


before the great plague of 1624 carried 


Baroque categories. These pic- 


him off at forty. They pleased Venetians 
who may have been sated with Renais- 
sance grandeur while not yet converted 
to Baroque splurge. It was natural that 
the generation whose grandfathers had 
little 


whose fathers had collected their remote 


bought Giorgione’s idyls, and 
sequels in the small mythologies of Boni- 
fazio, should like Fetti’s expression of 
simple and pathetic sentiment through 
a rich and even highly sophisticated 


craftsmanship. So all his parables were 


multiplied to meet the demand. For ex- 
ample there must be half a dozen ver- 
sions of the Good Samaritan, of which 
four are in America, versions so vari- 
ously treated yet so uniform in quality 
that it would be an audacious connois- 
seur who would venture to put them in 
chronological order, as original and rep- 
licas. There is nothing that looks like 
bottega work; everything seems auto- 
graphic. So there are at least two other 
the Mote 


according to a friendly communication 


versions of and the Beam, 
from Dr. Suida. In one owned in Eng- 
land the that the 
young man has grown up and acquired a 
silky pointed beard. He looks shrewd 


and seems to be counterattacking. The 


chief difference is 


young man in our version seems just 
eager and perhaps bewildered, is in 
every way more boyish. The vase at the 
right is much smaller in the English 
version, and the figures are relatively a 
little smaller in seale and higher above 
the 
raconteurs Fetti never repeated him- 
self literally. Dr. Suida tells me that he 
has seen a third version in Europe. It 
remains only to say of this delightful 


little picture that its condition is as 


base line. Like all accomplished 


nearly perfect as is possible for any 
picture of its age. 


Frank Jewerr Matuer, Jr. 


A GERMAN DRAWING OF ABOUT 1500 


His museum has received by gift a 
little 


paper representing a castle and a mill 


gouache drawing on gray 
on a erag. It was first published by 
Charles Ephrussi in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts in a series of articles later 
the title “Albrecht 


Paris, 


repeated under 


Diirer et ses 


Ephrussi regarded the sheet as impor- 


1882. 


tant 


reproduction opposite page 110. Later 


for he gave it heliogravure 
Diirerists have not shared Ephrussi’s 
view of the authorship of the drawing. 
But since it is of a rare sort, and intrin- 
sically charming, students will be glad 
that it has passed from long concealment 
in a Boston private collection to our 
Print Room. 
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AN ETRUSCAN BRONZE 


ne making of bronzes was a spe- 

of the Etruscans. Ancient 
writers vouch for their quality, and their 
testimony is borne out by the rare mag- 
nificent large statues and a few smaller 
ones. The Etruscan bronzes which we see 
today in our museums are but an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the original output: 
Pliny relates that more than two thou- 
sand were removed by the Romans from 
Volsinii alone. It may safely be said that 
all large Etruscan bronzes are well known 
and have received due attention. This is 
not altogether true of the smaller fry. 
The bulk of the Etruscan bronzetti is 
depressingly poor in execution, but the 
better pieces, exceptions to be sure, can 
rival their larger brethren: for instance, 
some of the figure groups on the archaic 
candelabra, or the excellent fifth century 
warrior in the Kansas City Art Museum. 
The 


bronze statuette of a standing boy wear- 


Princeton Museum possesses a 
ing a Roman toga (Figs. 1-4) which has 
not as yet been published in detail. This 
bronze is larger (height, 0.346 m.) than 
most Etruscan bronzetti, and its quality 
allows us to treat it as a work of art, in 
contrast to those run-of-the-mill votives 
that have been found in every late Etrus- 
can sanctuary. Beyond and above its 
intrinsic value, this figurine is one of the 
few good Etruscan pieces illustrating 
the late 
Early Roman art. In this capacity it 


transition from Etruscan to 
takes its place with the famous large 
bronze of the “Orator” in Florence. 
The bronze was first published by 
L. Pollak in the Catalogue of the De 
Sanctis-Mangelli Collection in Rome.’ 
1L. Pollak, Collezione A. De Sanctis Man- 
gelli, Antichita, Vendita 26-28 marzo, 1920, 


Rome, p. 38, no. 244, pl. 3. On the presumed 
deposit cf. L.. Pollak, Galleria San Giorgi 
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He indicates that the Princeton bronze 
was part of a deposit; according to him 
the same deposit contained nine other 
bronze figurines of young men and boys 
head of 


bronze—all of these products of Etrus- 


and a rather vacuous votive 
ean Hellenistic art.* The deposit also 
contained gold and silver leaves repre- 
senting faces, eyes, breasts; others 
showing ears of corn; a metal relief of a 
togatus (priest) sacrificing at an altar; 
another of a Roman priestess; and 
finally several metal reliefs representing 
a goddess, one of these reliefs showing 
her in a temple with Corinthian columns. 
“Indubitably we deal with a votive de- 
posit of Ceres or Dea Bona. The gold 
and silver reliefs and the bronzes must 
be regarded as votives. The bronzes of 
the youths belong to the second century 
B.c. One of the reliefs (258) is of late 
Republican date, two others belong to 
the second or third century a.p.”’ 

We may conclude that the sanctuary, 
which perhaps stood near a_ healing 
spring, had attracted worshippers for 
almost four centuries. It is a pity that 
its location is unknown, for thus the ex- 
act provenance of the bronze boy in 
Princeton is uncertain. The figurine is 
unquestionably meant to be a portrait of 
a mortal; if this bronze was a votive in 
a sanctuary it might have been dedi- 
cated upon the assumption of the toga 
Roma, Coll. Prospero Sarti, Sculture, Rome, 
1906, p. 45 ff., pls. 17-18. 

* When I bought the bronze at Rome Dr. 
Ludwig Pollak told me that it had been in 
the Kirchneriano, being one of many small 
precious objects which the Jesuits, in their 
good rights, spirited away when the token 
cannonade at the Porta S. Paolo announced 
probable confiscation of that venerable mu- 
seum. While I have not been able to search 
a file of catalogues of the Kirchneriano, I 


have no doubt that Dr. Pollak’s information 
is correct.—F. J. M., Jr. 
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Fig. 1. Bronze Statuette in Princeton. 


virilis. This would set it apart from the 
majority of late Etruscan and early 
Roman portraits, which usually com- 
memorate someone's death. 

The statuette is hollow cast and filled 
with lead. It is well preserved ; no essen- 
tial parts are lost. Almost the entire sur- 
face of the bronze, however, is corroded 
in varying degrees. In fact, the original 
fallen off between the 


surface has 


Fig. 2. Same, Side View. 


shoulders, on the upper legs, and on the 
left foot. This decay has blurred the 
original sharpness of form, but the cor- 
rosion is not as apparent in the statuette 
as it seems in photographs. The young 
boy—-he may be between ten and four- 
teen°—faces the spectator. His right 

2 In Rome boys stopped wearing bullae at 
the age of sixteen, but the boy represented 


is younger. Cf. Persius V, 30, 1 and Proper- 
tius IV, 131-154. 
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foot is firmly planted on the ground, 
while his left leg is bent in such a man- 
ner as to convey the impression of a 
Polycleitan stance, an impression which 
is brought out most clearly in profile 
(Fig. 2). Quite Hellenistic, however, is 
the way in which the right hip is thrown 
strongly forward and toward the right. 
A similar asymmetric arrangement ap- 
pears in the upper part of the body; the 
right shoulder is slightly drawn back, 
the left is in line with the head; con- 


versely, the right arm is placed over the 


chest. while the left is drawn back so 
that the hand rests on the left buttock. 
The head is turned slightly to the left. 


Fig. 3. Princeton Statuette, Back View. 
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The boy wears a shirt-like under 
garment, a tunic, of which only a seg- 
neck.” He is 


draped in a toga, probably the 


ment is seen below the 
“em- 
broidered toga” (toga practerta), a type 
of garment worn during the Roman Re 
public by boys of noble birth up to the 
age of sixteen.’ The toga is draped over 
the left shoulder; it swings in a wide 
loop around the back of the neck to the 
right shoulder and down to the right 
wrist, covering the right arm. Then the 


fold is left 


shoulder, falling in an almost straight 


drawn up and over the 
line down the back. The toga is fairly 
short; its upper edge is formed by the 
fold which the boy holds with his right 
hand ; its lower edge is cut off sharp and 
straight at the level of the shin. The boy 
wears high footgear consisting of a 
heavy sole, two overlapping flaps across 
the instep, and an upper part reaching 
to the shin where it is tied with a cord. 
A flattish disk is suspended from his 
neck. This pendant or bulla was an or 
namental locket containing an amulet to 
ward off the effects of the evil eve and 
other harmful influences. Such amulets, 
often of gold, were regularly worn by 
children of upper-class Roman families. 
Literary tradition and archaeological 
evidence prove that the Roman aristoe 

M. 


cient 


Wilson, The Clothing of the An 
(Johns Hopkins nive reity 
Studies in Archaeology 24), p. 55 ff. 
p. 130 ff. 

‘LL. M. Wilson, The Roman Toga (Johns 
Hopkins nive Studies in Archaeoloayw 
1), p- 52 ff.: L.. M. Wilson, The Clothing of 
the Ancient Romans, p. 130 f., fig. 85; F. W. 
Goethert. Rye ale nzyklopacdi Ser Vol Vi. 
1937, av. “Toga.” p. 1651 Isidorus, Ori 
gines XIX, 24 16: Praeterta pee rile eat pal 
quo 


Romans 


and 


ad ae de cim pue ri 
nobiles sub disciplinae cultu utebantur. 

51. Heuzey, in Daremberg-Saglio, Die 
tionnaire, p. S16 ff., 1016-1020, 


“Calceus.” 
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racy inherited its usage from the 
E.truscans.’ 

If we start our discussion of the figu 
rine with purely antiquarian criteria, we 


must first consider the form of the 


toga. 
This national badge of Roman citizen 
ship was less affected by changes of 
fashion than other Roman garments, but 
did not altogether escape such changes. 


It dev cloped 


draped, short garment to a luxuriously 


from a rather 


tights 
folded, vast cloak extending to the feet. 
The garment of the boy reflects an carly 
this His 


toga reaches only to the shin, with small 


stage in sartorial evolution. 


folds clinging to the body; the charac 
teristic sinus or balteus, the rolled fold 
draped across the chest, is fairly short 
later it long 
hanging fold. The earliest togati had the 


and straight: became a 


right shoulder free. with the cloak pass 
ing under the armpit; in the Princeton 


figure. however, the shoulder is 


This 


which the right shoulder is covered and 


right 


covered. fashion. in 


particular 
the big fold is held in the right hand. 
seems to have been popular in the time 
of the late Republic: Goethert places its 
vogue between mid-first century B.c. 
but 
limit; it 
that the fashion 


prevailed in the first three quarters of 


and the principate (ca. 50 
this is ye rhaps too narrow a 
would be safer to say 
the first century a#.c., up to the time of 
Augustus. The toga worn by the boy is 
ct rtainly later than that of the Orator 
in Florence: it resembles the toga of the 


NI usco dk he 


The be 's sho 5 appe ar to be of 


Republican togatus in the 


Terme. 


“ Wilson, The (Clothing 
mans, 131 f.. fle. 86: 
ANNAIA, 1995, 

Croethert, ce. 

* Wilson, The Clothing 
mans, pl. 24, fig. SI 
modern reconstruction of the toga on a liv 
ing model. Other early togati: Wilson, The 


of the Ancient Rea 
Hanfmann, 4./.4 
1656 
of the 
Figures 


facient Ro 


2 a-b show a 


the same general variety as those of the 
Orator; they are the calcei senatorei or 
patric originally worn only by noble- 
men. The boy is a scion of a noble fam- 


ily; if he is not a Roman, he is certainly 


eae 


Fig. 4. Princeton Statuette, Detail. 


a Romanized Italian: his attire makes 
that clear. 

It has often been observed that the 
ancients for a long time differentiated 
only superficially between the various 
ages of man. The young boy and the ado- 
lescent are first represented as distine- 
tive types in the late fourth century and 
early Hellenism; a bronze in the Louvre 


which 


appears to be a work of the 


third century’ shows the Greek concept 


Roman Towa, }?. 434 ff. 


Roe eis che 


figs. 9-15; R. 
Portras tplastik, 1] ff. 


West, 
The 


sherter balteus (rolled upper fold of the 
toga) in the Princeton figurine makes it 
seem earlier than most of these Roman 


togati, Ct. Ny Carlsberg 528, dated by Poul- 
sen about 80-50 B.c. (Probleme der roemischen 
irkeologisk-Nonsthist. Med 
delelser Danske Selskabh 
11, 1, 1937, p. 6 f.) and by West in the same 
period as the Orator in Florence (West, op. 
evt., p. 41, pl. 8, fig. 27). 

“TEL.” Encyclopédie photographique de 
Part 1998, p. 93 D. 
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of a modest young boy (Fig. 5). There 
are certain interesting similarities be- 
tween this Greek work of art and the 
bronze in Princeton: the lower part of 
the body placed asymmetrically and 
brought out through the cloak, the ac- 
centuated run of the fold to the shoulder, 
the left arm concealed in the cloak. The 
Greek figurine is rendered, of course, in 
broad and richly sculptural forms, and 
conveys a different impression. But it 
illustrates the Hellenistic concept of the 
modest boy, a concept which the Prince- 
ton bronze applies to a Roman type and 
conveys in terms of Italian provincial- 
The cloaked Greek 
youths such as that in the Louvre ex- 
the Hellenistic 
delight in applying themes developed 
for adults to the world of children. The 


ism. bronzes of 


emplify well-known 


youth from Eretria’® shows that the mo- 
tive of the modest boy wrapped in his 
cloak was first developed for commemo- 
rative and funeral statues of young peo- 
ple. We can trace this posture to even 
earlier periods. Already in classical 
Greek art the citizen takes this some- 
what formal stance during a speech; he 
holds the fold of his cloak with 


hand, concealing the left arm in the 


one 


folds of the garment. In classical times, 
however, it is usually the bearded mature 
man who is portrayed in this fashion: 
the Sophocles in the Lateran" is the 
best-known Jarge-sized sculpture. A 
host of Hellenistic statues follows his ex- 
ample. But the Princeton youth deviates 
from the Sophocles type; he is modelled 
after the the left 


arm, concealed by the cloak, rests on the 


Aeschines.'* where 


back, whereas in the Sophocles type the 


10 A. Hekler, 
» 51. 

11 Hekler, op. cit., p. 52. 

12 Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Ro- 
mans, fig. 49. 


freek and Roman Portraits, 
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concealed arm is brought slightly in 
front of the body. 

Artists kept representing people in 
these poses not merely because they con- 


sidered them pleasant artistic motives; 


Fig. 5. Bronze in the Louvre. 


these were the poses which the respect- 
able citizen was expected to assume 
when he appeared in public assemblies. 
Treatises on rhetoric explain the im- 
portance attached to gestures in public 
speaking. When Quintilian discusses the 
first generation of famous Roman ora- 


tors such as Hortensius (ca. 70 B.c.) 


he remarks: “During their speeches the 


arm was enveloped by the toga, in the 
manner of the Greek orators” (Inst. XI, 
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8, 138). In other words, the attitude por- 
trayed in the Princeton bronze was re- 
garded as a loan from the highly devel- 
vocabulary of gestures which 
the accompani- 
ment of Greek rhetoric. We know that 


Greek influence transformed the art of 


oped 


formed indispensable 


public speaking in Rome, and that this 
influence reached its climax in the first 
decades of the first century B.c. It is 
tempting to assume that the new vocabu- 
lary of gestures was also seized upon by 
the sculptors, that our bronze is a modest 
the 


the time of Hortensius. 


Hellenization of 
But 


when we look for comparisons in the 


testimonial for 


Rome in 


realm of sculpture, we find that the im- 
mediate relatives of the Princeton boy 
are not city-Roman statues; the closest 
in size, motive, technique, and style are 
late Etruscan bronzes showing cloaked 
Most of 
adopt “Sophocles” 
the attitude ; 


and they wear the Hellenistic himation, 


youths. them are of poorer 
the 


“Aeschines”’ 


quality; they 


rather than 


not the Roman toga. Some of these late 
the 


same deposit as the Princeton bronze; 


Etruscan bronzes were found in 
others have come to light in the sane- 
tuary of the goddess Nortia, in a Repub- 
between 


200 n.c. and 40 B.c.'* They illustrate the 


lican deposit which belongs 
Etrusean tradition that is embodied in 
the Princeton boy; besides they supply 
valuable confirmation of the dating in 
the late second or early first century B.c. 
which we had derived from a study of 
the antiquarian details. 

The ultimate decision as to the date 
as well as the nationality of the bronze 
boy must rest with the study of its 
style. This style has something tenta- 

8. Pollak, Coll, Prospero Sarti, pl. 17, 


I 
no. 250; Mon. Ant. XVI, 1906, p. 216 f., fig. 
a. 


tive, experimental; certainly the con- 
ception of the figure is not completely 
unified. The portrayal of movement is 
inconsistent; in front and especially in 
three-quarter views it appears sinuous, 
almost gliding; in profile and from the 
rear the figure appears to stand still, 
revealing a squarish, cubistic hardness. 
the 


body is almost antagonistic; the folds of 


Again, relation of garment and 
the garment seem to cut into the body; 
sometimes their course runs counter to 
the effect required by the motion of the 
limbs; the ridges of folds often become 
straight rather than flowing. There is a 
further contrast in the treatment of the 
sculptural forms: the head, the shoul- 
ders, the upper legs are rendered in a 
softer, somewhat vague fashion; the rest 
of the figure bristles with dry, hardened 
sharpness. Contradictions of this kind 
are not unusual in the formative stage of 
Roman art, as it strives to emancipate 
itself The 
sculptors start, as it were, from tradi- 
better, 


from the level of provincial Italian Hel- 


from Etrusean traditions. 


tional Etruscan concepts, or 
lenism, but they seek at the same time to 
imitate Hellenistic Greek sculpture di- 
rectly, without intermediaries. Many of 
them indulge in the purely Roman love 
of “veristic,”’ minutely observed, realis- 
tic detail, but the Princeton bronze has 
practically no connection with the “‘ve- 
ristic,” city-Roman movement of which 
the masterpieces are the famous Repub- 
of the 


era.’* The artist of this bronze attaches 


lican portraits pre-Caesarian 
himself rather to the artists of late Hel- 
lenism. The marble head of a boy in 
(Fig. 6) is the 


slightly mood 


Venice imbued with 


dreamy, sentimental 


which the sculptor of our bronze aimed 


Vol. of 


Cambridge Ancient 
Plates IV, pp. 42-47. 
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to attain. Note the irregular cast of fea- 
tures and the cropped hair—similar in 
both sculptures ; the “‘short-locked”’ coif- 
fure was almost standard in Hellenistic 
statuary about 100 s.c.'* Late Etruscan 
tradition is apparent in the sharp, dry 
treatment of the drapery, in the hard- 
ness of profile; we find the same rigidity 
in the profile of the Orator in Florence. 
And the Orator, though close to Roman 
Republican art, is admittedly an Etrus- 
can piece.'® Late Etruscan, too, is the 
softened, vague treatment of the head 
surfaces, interrupted only by the sharp- 
ly cut lines of eyes and mouth. The sur- 
face is soft yet devoid of dynamic life; 
the that 


used to describe 


morbidezza is Bianchi- 
Bandinelli this 


quality in his discussion of some Etrus- 


term 


has 


can bronze putti. These show, indeed, a 
certain similarity to the bronze figurine 
in Princeton. Compare, for instance, the 
front view of the head of the putto in 
the Leyden Museum, dated by Bandi- 
nelli about 150 B.c.,"’ or the profile of 
the putto from the Thrasimenian Lake'* 
now in the Vatican. The latter might 
have come from the same workshop as 
the Princeton boy. This vague, some- 
what disorganized style, with its contra- 
dictory combination of flabby sculptured 
masses and dry linear detail, may also 
be seen in countless terracotta images 
dedicated in late Etruscan sanctuaries. 
It is probable that a variation of this 
stvle formed at least a current in the 
art of Rome at the turn of the second 
and first centuries B.c., though it was 

15 Poulsen, Probleme der  roemischen 
lkonographie, p. 8 ff., pls. 6-7. Cf. also the 
inclined head and the “woolly” locks of the 
Hellenistic head from Cos (Poulsen, op. cit., 
figs. 18, 19). 

16 Hekler, op. cit., p. 129. 

17 R. Bianchi-Bandinelli, Critica d Arte 1, 


1935, p. 90 ff., pl. 62, 6. 
18 Bianchi-Bandinelli, op. cit., pl. 62, 7. 
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Fig. 6. Head in Venice. 


soon transformed by the incisive, almost 
satiric observations that came to be a 
trait of Roman art. The fine head of an 
old man, found in Praeneste, is prob- 
ably the best surviving example of this 
stage,'” and its style may well be com- 
pared to that of the Princeton bronze. 
There is little else left of Roman art of 
the earlier Republic; but perhaps the 
same impulse toward a contemporary 
reality is responsible for the Roman 
toga of the boy in Princeton and for the 
Roman costumes of the terracotta fig- 
ures from Via San Gregorio~’ and those 
of the reliefs on the “Altar of Aheno- 
barbus.””*' 

The Princeton bronze was probably 
made by an Etruscan artist at a time 

1® Poulsen, op. cit., p. 28, fig. 62. 

201. S. Ryberg, An Archaeological Record 


of Rome, p. 195 ff., figs. 196-197. 
21 Antike Denkmaeler 1, pl. V2. 
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when Etruscan art and conservative or 
retarded Roman art had much in com- 
mon. Both were still based on the pro- 
vincial version of Hellenism, while 
progressive Roman art was already 
achieving a direct independent relation 
to late Hellenistic art, and, still later, to 
the subsequent Classicism. Of Classicis- 
tic leaning there is in the Princeton 
bronze no more than a slight touch: the 


Polycleitan stance reminiscent of statues 


from Delos.’ Its value lies chiefly in its 
rarity—for there are exceedingly few 
acceptable sculptures from Italy dating 
from the decades between 120 and 
60 B.c. Every new piece helps to lead us 
more securely through the highly con- 
troversial maze of this period. The 
Princeton statuette deserves an honor- 
able place in the discussion of the ori- 
gins of Roman sculpture. 
Grorce M. A. HANFMANN. 


AN ALABASTRON BY THE SPHINX PAINTER 


4 pes Museum has recently acquired a 
fine Early Corinthian alabastron,' 


datable in the last quarter of the seventh 


red and white paint are fairly well pre- 
served on the forepart of the sphinx; 


on the back, below the handle, the glaze 


century B.c. The vase is intact, and 
there is only a slight chip out of the 
under side of the lip. The glaze and the 

22 A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, 
pl. 57. 


| Height, 0.162 m.; diameter, 0.097 m.; 
diameter of mouth, 0.049 m. 


is badly worn. Red paint was used on 
the face, breast and wings of the sphinx 
and on the breast of the water-bird at 
the back of the vase, as well as on some 
of the incised rosettes. The dots on the 


wings of the sphinx and of the water- 
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bird are made with a thick white paint 
which was applied over the glaze, and 
which has in most places proved un- 
usually durable. 

The alabastron is typical of the prod- 
ucts of the new White Dot Style, which 
was introduced together with the large 
The 


frieze covering almost the entire body 


alabastron. single, wide animal 
of the vase, and almost filled by one 
sprawling figure, is characteristic of 
this 


both round and foliate shapes—closely 


new style. Incised rosettes— 
packed together, and the small water- 
bird occupying the space between the 
outspread left wing and the tail of the 
sphinx, produce the crowded appear- 
ance which is usual in the White Dot 
Stvle.- 

The main frieze is bordered above by 
a single glazed band, below by another 
similar band. On the lip, neck and base 
there are radiating tongues. A ring of 
incrustation close to the edge of the lip 
probably marks the circumference of 
some form of stopper. 

The drawing of the sphinx is typical 
of the better work of the Early Corin- 


thian period. Incision is used sparingly 
to render details, and the lines are pre- 
cise; the feathers are neatly rendered, 
with the ends carefully rounded. The 
right wing is folded back and the end 
curved forward, an attitude reminiscent 
of the previous period. The left wing, on 
the other hand, is outspread to the front 
and its end turned down, a position more 
usual in the Early Corinthian period. 
The rows of white dots are very care- 
fully painted and arranged for their 
decorative effect. Less care is expended 
on the back of the vase, where the ro- 
settes are not too carefully made, and 
the bird is sketchily drawn. 

the 


drawing, as indicated by the two types 


The transitional character of 
of wings, is typical of the work of the 
Sphinx Painter, who employed white 
dots in his incised-rosette style, but not 
in his earlier dot-rosette style.” The 
alabastron is probably his work, and is 
to be placed in the early part of the 
Early Corinthian period. As such it is 
an important addition to the list of very 
competent works of this period. 
Sau. S. WEINBERG. 


A BRONZE BUST BY GUIDO RENI 


I 1934 we bought for the C. Otto 


von Kienbusech, Jr. Memorial a 
bronze bust of an old man of great char- 
acter. Dr. Bode regarded it as of early 
sixteenth century date and Paduan. We 
thought it Florentine, early sixteenth 
century, influenced by the haggard gro- 
tesques of Leonardo da Vinci. We soon 
learned of another version in the Museo 
Arqueologico, Madrid, which, acquired 
as an antique, had been relabelled six- 
teenth century. Many visiting experts 
have dated it in the baroque period, 


some attributing it to Messerschmidt, 
* Humfry Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 284. 
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who died in 1783. This wide difference 
of critical opinions has been conclusive- 


ly mediated by Otto Kurz in an article 


“A Sculpture by Guido Reni,” Bur- 
lington Magazine, September, 1942, 
p. 222 ff. He shows that the Madrid 


version must be identified with a Dying 
Seneca, mentioned by Malvasia, and 
echoed in old casts and by contemporary 
drawings of Guido’s school. The Prince- 
ton version is unquestionably of the 
period (see Burlington Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1943, p. 20 f.), an object of great 
rarity and a masterpiece of tragic design. 


’ Payne, op. cit., p. 31, n. 1. 
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JEWELRY FROM VISIGOTHIC SPAIN 


1x pieces of jewelry purchased in 
3 which were mentioned briefly 
in the first issue of the Record, are of 
types so rare in this country as to de- 
serve fuller description. They were said 
to have been found together somewhere 
in Spain; the exact locality is unknown. 
They are all buckles or fragments of 
buckles, with four distinct types repre- 
sented among the six pieces. It is at once 
apparent, from comparison with other 
specimens excavated in Spain, that these 
buckles belong to the Visigothic occupa- 
tion and can be dated within the limits 
usually assigned to this period: 485 to 
620." 

The earliest type in the group is rep- 
resented by a fragment of a buckle (Tig. 
1, No. 1) which originally was much 
longer, with a triangular end.” The 
buckle proper and the plate are cast in a 
single piece, and the tongue alone is 
movable. On the back of the preserved 
fragment is a loop for attachment to the 
belt; undoubtedly there were several 
more. This type of buckle is dated by 
Zeiss in the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury,’ while Santa-Olalla ventures to say 
only that it is “muy antiguo” and that 
probably it lasted as late as the early 
years of the seventh century." 

The most decorative pieces (Fig. 1, 
Nos. 2 


plaques formerly attached to buckles, 


and 3) are large rectangular 


which, considering their fragility, are 


1 For the chronology of the Spanish Mid- 
dle Ages see Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla, 
“Esquema de la arqueologia visigoda” in /n- 
vestigacion y Progreso VILL, 1934, p. 108 ff. 

2 Cf. Hans Zeiss, Die Grabfunde aus dem 
spanischen Westgotenreich, pl. 11. 

8 Zeiss, op. cit., p. 27. 

iJ. Martinez Santa-Olalla, “Notas para un 
ensayo de sistematizacién de la arqueologia 
visigoda en Espaiia” in Archivo Espaiol de 
Arte y Arqueologia X, 1934, pp. 139-176. 


most remarkably preserved. No. 2° is 
composed of a rectangular bronze sheet 
turned up at the edge and filled with bits 
of glass set in cement and outlined by 
strips of brass wire. In the centre is a 
raised area, and within it a circular 
boss containing an oval glass “ruby.” In 
each corner of the plaque is set a cir- 
cular gem of light green glass, while the 
remaining glass bits, of various geo 
metric shapes, are brownish, vellowish- 
green, bluish-green, or colorless. The 
whole plaque is encased in a bronze strip 
running around the edge and soldered 
together at a corner, and in addition it 
has a second backing consisting of a thin 
bronze sheet (0.065 m. x 0.083 m.) with 
rivets around the edge. Although re 
mains of these rivets are still in place, 
none of them actually touch the inner 
backing of the plaque. The space be- 
the filled with 
modern plaster, removal of which dis- 


tween two sheets was 
closes no rivet-holes in the inner back- 
ing. One must therefore conclude that 
the outer sheet is not part of the original 
buckle, and as a matter of fact, compari- 
son with other specimens shows that our 
piece is far from complete. In its original 
form (cf. Fig. 2) there existed a decora- 
tive metal border to which the buckle 
proper The outer 


sheet of our piece and the strip around 


could be attached. 
the edge are undoubtedly an ancient re- 
pair, the backing being taken from an 
other, smaller, buckle. No. 3° presents 
the same appearance as No, 2, but it is 
constructed in a different fashion. Its 
single backing, resembling the outer 
bronze sheet of No. 2, is directly in con- 


5 Length, 0.086 m.; width, 0.071 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.008 m. 


6 Length, 0.07 m.; width, 0.053 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.007 m. 
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Fig. 1. Visigothic Buckles 


tact with the cement in which the glass 
bits are laid. The rivets clearly run into 
the cement, giving us every reason to 
assume that this was the original con 
struction. Around the edge is a bronze 
strip on the exterior of which are to be 
seen traces of other strips and of cement. 
The piece we have is thus very likely 
only the central portion of a much larger 
buckle, lacking not only, like No. 2, the 
outer metal border, but also a border of 
glass inlay. No. 4 (Fig. 1) is the buckle 
proper, belonging either to No. 2, to 
No. 3, or to still another piece. It con 
sists of a cast oval piece, convex above, 
slightly concave beneath. The tongue, 
fastened by a rivet to an iron-filled strip 
folded over the buckle, is decorated with 
a double row of incised circles. The type 


of buckle represented by these three 


14 


pieces is dated by Santa-Olalla in the 
second half of the sixth century,’ by 
Zeiss more cautiously in the sixth cen 
tury generally.” Zeiss'’s doubt is caused 
by the lack of foreign parallels, for this 
buckle seems to be exclusively a Spanish 
product, without relations in any other 
country. 

No. 5 (Fig. 1),” the only complete 
buckle in the collection, is, according to 
Zeiss,'” a late degeneration of Nos. 2 
and 3. It consists of a single piece of 
bronze, slightly concave in back, which 
was cast and then apparently worked 
over a good deal by hand. In the centri 
of the plate is set a rectangular yellow 

J. Martinez Santa-Olalla, op. cit., p. 165. 


Zeiss, op cil }? 76 


' Length, 0.059 m.; width, 0.081 m.: thick- 
ness, m 


Zeiss, op }?- 41 
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Fig. 2. Visigothic Buckle from Segovia* 


glass gem, with concentric furrows deep- 
ly engraved around it. The tongue is also 
engraved. An iron rivet was placed in 
each corner of the plate for attachment 
to the belt. 

The remaining piece (No. 6, Fig. 1),"’ 
while quite different from the others in 
appearance, is constructed in the same 
manner as No, 3, except that rivets are 
lacking. In the centre is a blue glass 
gem; around it are, consecutively, two 
rows of red glass rectangles, a row of 
blue glass triangles, and a row of red 
glass triangles. About one-third of the 
outer row is missing. There is no trace 


on the back or edges of attachment to 


any object. This type of ornament is 
called by Zeiss a fibula, but it is difficult 
to understand how it could have been so 
used. One would rather imagine that it 
was to be set within a frame, like Nos. 2 
and 3. According to Zeiss,'” who dates 
them about 550, these circular ornaments 
are very rare, having thus far been 
found only in the provinces of Guadala- 
jara and Toledo, There is even some 
doubt that they are Spanish in origin. 

There is no reason to question the 
homogeneity of our group. Even if all 
the pieces were not found in a single 
grave, they were certainly taken from 
the same cemetery. In general, they fall 
within the sixth century, but the estab- 
lished chronology of Visigothic objects 
is to be accepted with caution. As Santa- 
Olalla points out,’* excavations of these 
remains have been most unsystematic, 
with some regions thoroughly explored, 
others barely touched or not even ex- 
amined. 

These rare objects are a valuable ad- 
dition to an already considerable collec- 
tion of small objects of the Dark Ages. 


Gruapys R. Davinson. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


I addition to the gifts and purchases 
already mentioned, the following ac- 
cessions were received during the period 


July-December 1942. 


PAINTING 
Childe Hassam, “Rainy Day, Fifth 
Avenue, 1916." Gift of Albert E. 
MeVitty 
Alden Weir, “A Connecticut Farm.” Gift 
of Albert E. MeVitty 
* Courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks Research 


Library and Collection. 
1! Diameter, 0.049 m.; thickness, 0.008 m. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
Homer Martin, Twenty-one drawings. 
Anonymous gift. 
J. W. M. Turner, “Liber Studiorum.” 
Purchase and exchange. 
Miscellaneous prints, European and 


American. Anonymous gift. 
SCULPTURE 
Stone relief, Bodhisatva with dancers 
and musicians. Gandharan. Purchase. 


12 Zeiss, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
18 J, Martinez Santa-Olalla, op. cit., p. 149. 
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Anna Hyatt Huntington, Tiger and 
Heron. Gift of the sculptor. 

Chinese jades, Chien Lung _ period. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. 


Foster in memory of Bayard Henry. 


TEXTILES 
Persian brocade. Gift of Mrs. Cook in 


memory of Dr. Joseph W. Coo’ ’04. 


Italian embroidery. Gift of Mrs. Bayard 


Henry. 


MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART 
RECORD 


nue Record is published twice yearly. 

There is no subscription fee. Inquir- 
ies and requests may be addressed to 
the Editor. 

The Museum of Historic Art is ad- 
ministered by the Trustees of Princeton 
University as one of its departments. 
The Museum is intended to form a 


visible epitome of the history of art 


from earliest times to the present, that 
is, to cover the ground of the teaching 
by the Department of Art and Archae- 
ology. 

The Museum is open daily from 2 
to 5 p.m., except on Christmas and New 
Year's Day, and during the month of 
August. Visits at other times may be 


arranged by appointment. 
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